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a brief illness. Deeply religious, Du Pont was
an active worker in the Protestant Episcopal
Church. He was distinguished in appearance
and polished in manners, a dignified gentleman
and officer.

In 1882 Congress provided that the circle at
the intersection of Massachusetts and Connecti-
cut Avenues in Washington should be called Du
Pont Circle and that a statue of the admiral
should be erected thereon. Two years later a
memorial statue, the work of Launt Thompson,
was unveiled in the presence of the secretary of
the navy, a committee of naval officers, and mem-
bers of the Du Pont family. In 1921 this me-
morial was removed and an artistic fountain,
executed by Daniel Chester French, was erected
in its place.
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DU PONT, VICTOR MARIE (Oct i, 1767-
Jan. 30,1827), diplomat, manufacturer, was born
in Paris, the elder son of Pierre Samuel du Pont
de Nemours and Nicole Charlotte Marie Louise
Le Dee. He was educated under private tutors
at his father's country place, "Bois des Fosses,"
Chevannes, and at sixteen entered the bureau of
commerce over which his father presided, his
work of collecting trade statistics taking him over
all parts of France. He was for a time attached
to the bureau of agriculture, but abandoned the
line of promotion at home in 1787 to become at-
tache to the first French legation in the United
States. He returned to France two years later
to become aide-de-camp to Lafayette when the
general was commanding the national guard. In
1791 he was back in the United States as sec-
ond secretary of legation, but the following year
was ordered to France to obtain fuller instruc-
tions from the Committee erf Public Safety, Genet
had been dispatched to this country as minister
by the time Du Pont arrived in France, and the
latter was without an appointment. To escape
being drafted for the army, which would have
been distasteful to a conservative, he joined the
constabulary as a gendarme, but pretended ill-
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ness and was allowed to resign. He was married
"before the municipality" to Gabrielle Josephine
de la Fite de Pelleport at Chevannes, Apr. 9,
1794. He was over six feet three inches, hand-
some, and of charming manners. In 1795 ^e
carne to America for the third time, now as first
secretary of legation. In July 1796 he was sta-
tioned at Charleston as acting French consul for
the Carolinas and Georgia, and in 1797 became
consul. His work in this post received official
commendation, so that his father was able, when
the whole legation was recalled incident to the
inauguration of the Directory (1798), to have
Victor appointed consul-general in the United
States. On reaching Philadelphia, however, Du
Pont discovered that President Adams would not
grant him an exequatur because of current con-
troversy with France. Relinquishing his office,
Du Pont, his wife, and two children hastily took
ship for Bordeaux, where he found his father, his
brother Irenee [g.z/.], and others in the family
connection planning to sail for America to make
a new start after the disasters of the Revolution,
Victor allowed himself to be persuaded to return
to the United States with them, especially since
his father had committed him to becoming a di-
rector in the land and trading company which
was projected to rebuild the family fortunes in
the new world.

After a delayed start, and a long and trying
voyage, all the Du Fonts arrived at Newport,
R. L, Jan. i, 1800. While they were getting their
bearings, they took up residence in a pleasant
house at Bergen Point, N. J., opposite Staten
Island. The firm of Du Pont de Nemours, Pere
et Fils et O remained without definite plans
for almost a year, during which time the capital
was being spent for maintenance of the family.
Victor, in order to be naturalized and thus escape
the higher import duties charged on goods con-
signed to aliens, bought a house and shop in
Alexandria, Va. In 1801 he went to France and
vainly tried to persuade the government to estab-
lish, with the Du Pont firm as agent, a packet
line to the United States. Shortly after his re-
turn to America his father sailed for Europe,
chiefly for business reasons. Victor formed a
new firm, V. du Pont deNemiours & Company, of
New York, nominally independent of the parent
enterprise, which was to remain under the father
with headquarters in Paris, Victor believed he
might become financial agent of the French gov-
ernment in the United States if he codd succeed
with a commission business, and in the first year
he did well despite inadequacy of capital Be
sent cargoes to France and did a good business
with the French West Indies, but m Angttst
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